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REVIEWS 791 

The English Middle Class. By R. H. Gretton. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1917. Pp. xii+238. $3.50. 
Distinctly suggestive of the "economic interpretation of history" 
but quite free from any "taint" of radical propaganda is Gretton's 
history of the English middle class. Beginning with a definition of 
the middle class in terms of its attitude toward money, he develops the 
thesis that each stage of its growth has been correlated with an important 
change in the history of currency. Thus its first definite appearance 
in the fourteenth century coincides with the release of money from the 
treasuries of the Knights Templar and the hoards of the Jews. Its 
displacement of the old military caste was facilitated by fresh supplies 
of bullion from America. Its eighteenth-century commercialism was 
accompanied by new conceptions of exchange and new methods of taxa- 
tion. Its later industrialism was made possible by the growth of the 
banking system. Finally its modern inclusiveness has coincided with 
discoveries which have placed coined money within the command of 
practically the whole community. Particularistic though it be, Gretton's 
study is well worth correlating with other views of the middle class. 

Stuart A. Queen 
University of Illinois 



The Gospel for a Working World. By Harry Frederick Ward. 
New York Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada. 1918. Pp. xv+ 249 -(-Bibliography +In- 
dex. $0.40. 

The purpose of this volume is to state the conditions in the industrial 
world, and to show how the church can remedy these conditions by 
adopting an adequate program of presenting the teachings of Jesus to 
all parties in the industrial process. "It seeks to make the gospel the 
inspiring force and power of the whole social organism. " 

The book contains eight chapters with illustrations produced from 
actual photographs taken from life in industry. The first four chapters, 
"The Right to Live," "The Day's Work," "The Pay Envelope," 
"War or Peace," deal very pointedly with the seamy side of the labor 
world and portray in some instances the seeming bias of the author in 
favor of the ultraradicals (seepages 101, 102, 116, 132, 138, 149, 154). 

In the last four chapters, "Not by Bread Alone," "Master and 
Man" "Men and Things," "New Frontiers," the writer takes up the 
constructive task of the church in carrying on its mission to the working 



